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LOVE. 


Love knocked at the door of my heart one day,* 
When my pulse with youth beat high ; 
Saying, “ Let me in, good sir, I pray, 
“ ] have wandered far, and I've lost my way, 
* O do not put me by !” 





hat tale,” said I, “I have heard before, 
* And it made my poor heart yearn, 

© So I let vou in at its widest door, 

“ And pitied your case till my eyes ran o'er ; 
* But what was the kind return? 


“ While I nestled you there with a fond desire 
“ To lighten your spirit’s load, 

* You set the combustible dwelling on fire, 

“ Then laughed till you cried, with a joyance higher 
“ Than your mother at Ida showed. 


* And when Reason came with her stores of snaw 
“ To proffer her wintry aid, 

* You wickedly bent a trusty bow 

* And laid her dead on the spot. I trow 
* Ye'’re an archer, rogue, by trade. 


« Grief came with her tears like a friend well tried, 
* Kindly though sad of soul, 

* But you stealthily stole to her gentle side, 

* And dashed down her urn with its precious tide ; 
“® So the fabric was burnt to a coal. 


“ And now that poor Hope, whom your wanton guile 
* Lett houseless and homeless then, 

“ Has returned and rebuilt the ruinous pile, 

* And lit it up with her radiant smile, 
* Do you think to deceive me again?” 


“ What! Hope returned—and now your guest ? 
* Odo, sir, let mein! 

‘ She's a sister of mine, and I cannot rest 

"Till 1 fold her again to my brotherly breast— 
* And her gentle pardon win.” 


So I lifted the latch of my heart once more ; 
For how could Tbe unkind ? 

But Hope, who had known of his guile before, 

Flew tremblingly out at the other door, 


And Love—be lingered behind ! Paoreve. 





SLEEP. 
Oh, ge e ale —nature’s soft nurse 
How have I frightened thee—that thou no mor 
Wiit weigh my evelids down, and 
Steep my senses in forgetfulness ’—Shakepcars 


and seek in sleep 


nserrow and from pain, 
feclings, buried cee Ps 


Close, weary eves 
Release tro 
From withertng 
And thoughts that rack the brain 





» weary orbs—the tears that rise 
Soothe not my pain nor heal my grief; 


Cease, tears, to dim these saddened eyes, 
Ye bring me no relief. 
Close, weary eves, oh, close in sleep! 


ihis 


jov that now can bless, 
wr, still and deep, 





/Uslicss, 


Vainly IT speak, the burning lids 
Close o'er n hing 
The power of racking thought forbids 


Meeps soll and silent rein, 


malls im vain, 


Oh sleep! how many a treasure lies 
Within thy broad and vast domain, 
How many airy phantasics 
Come thronging o’er the brain! 


Visions of things too beautiful 
To be beheld by mortal eye, 
And dreams of happiness too full, 

Come seftly gliding by. 


Then come! and bring the joys that vet 
‘Thy power can on this heart bestow, 

That blest in thee IT may forget 
Awhile all waking woe. — 


Ah! so few beams of happiness 
Upon my darkened pathway gleam, 
Thet I their influence can bless 


Though felt but in a dream, Tuynza. 





® This is a translation of a line in Anacreon. 




















ibeen spent. And why should Ic 





|| STANZAS. muplain that its 
| i cies anil Gene es SSS one || dreams have not been realized? They were as base- 
{} No cloud dienlave ite fairs - ; 7 ! }less as the visions of sleep, and with the dawn of time 
: prone nacre iir 2 dies ; the Vv have passed away. 
Beauty is in the sleeping vale, | Of what were those dreams? Were they of that 
| ~~ og vane te iho gee | boundless world in which we are to dwell when time 
sean = mig aiiviamamee shall be no more? Alas! they were limited to this 
ory aaonent e — little earth, to that point of future already become thi 
es it that thoughts of friendship's bier, |past. I sometimes dwelt with rapture on joys which 
! Where sleep the lovely and the dear, ambition alone can offer. 1 saw myself a warrior and 
Throng fast and solemn by ? ‘a conqueror. The world bowed before me, for I was 
Ah, no; for they again shall rise its master. The rich and the good loved me, for I 
pdcanacaned a was their friend. The poor and the unfortunate 
With guiltless heart and tearless eyes, | blessed me, for I was their benefactor. Lawoke from 
Their blisstul peans pour, l this dream, for my country was free and happy, and 
Alas, it is that memory’s wing warriors were no longer necessary. Again. | was 
i Bre aks mesa aang yen 2 ja statesman. I mingled in the councils of older men 
! ba lien -all os cod mee eos |" hose age Jost its influence before the persuasive elo- 
Within my youthful breast. | quence of my voice. Enemies | had not, for | wae 
I had a high and glorious dream just and honourable. Flatterers there could not be 
Ul hope and heaven combined ; L here flattery was despised; and though private mis 
ae oma ma > wadeiate am | fortunes might assail me, I was the instrument of good, 
And leaves all dark behind. jand therefore happy. I walked forth into the world 
Fled are the joys of joyous prime, | with this dream before me. ‘To realize it was the 
Despair’s dread scourge betore ; object of my daily and nightly study. I was not idle 
The visions < that glori sclune, Phe sun as he rose found me at my desk, and the wiser 
ae peed = herd gle lfor the deep studies I had pursued for many hours 
The cup of bliss that mercy gave, jafter he had last sunk to repose. 1 studied my fellow- 
I reckless dash’d from her: jimen, in public and in private; but what did it avail 
And now, alas, no power can save jie? J had neither riches nor powerful friends. I was 
pp en Sine cami % — javerse to intrigue, and w hile l labour d to penctrat 
Siheened to fine, afinid todie jthe feelings of others, I forgot I had yet to learn to 
“The trembling child of scorn disguise my own. | saw daily and hourly men of in 
| I mark the hast’ ning hours sweep by, jjferior attainments to my own, step before me into 
j With man) . su / me: sickening sigh Ue tice, and laugh at the eiforts of him who depe nded 
ns ees - om wees ull fon himself alone in his path of ambition. ; l was dis- 
| Th penance and the pain; jgusted with my disappointments, but reflected that 
| But lo, the resurrection’s call : jeve n had I succeeded, | might not have been happy. 
Shal! ji ree the charnel’s silent ha I next endeavoured to win the favours of fortune. 
| And T must griev - jj but they invariably eluded my grasp. I then cast 
—_ elon vas h ie r im | from my heart ambition and avarice and pride. But 
Terrific thoucht ee . |) nits Inmost dep lis there was a store of fond affection 
i} Through life the sport of mu and to that | looked for happiness. One by one did 
H In death—the het 1 wet P Ni de ith snatch from me th vehest and best beloved 
SS -_—— I gaze upon the few that remain and dare not ca 
i| ORIGINAL TALES. lit em mine, lest his envious gr p iould seize them 
) = Se | also. Of that the world style tri ndship j uve 
{| SKETCH. never tasted, but in my dream Those with inl 
i oe aan have thought I could enjoy it, Ihave tested, and fou 
| ar Hd tortures a “ - ub joy insincere or ins nsible. Li ] Vt 1] ilsu drear ‘ 
i Cuanors come overall things. But a littl while,|| but never did I try to win t heart | would lav 
jiand itwas summer. The skies were blue and beau-j| prized; for of those gifts which should have beon be 
tiful, and the tleeey clouds did but dim for a moment || stowe d in return. | had none to offer. I had neither 
ithe bright sunbeams, or rest a while to give the earth} wealth nor laurels, and [ could not have asked that 
refreshing showers, and then passed away. But now it} being of purity and truth to share the fate of an un- 
| isaut imn: the air late so soft and balmy is chilled, and} known wanderer. 
|| the breeze comes whistling onward as though it would| Such have been the dreams in which I have revelled 
i\tell of winter. The leaves of the young trees havej|while the hours of youth, which should have beer 


ithe yellow hve which preeedes death. I 


jchanged, and the living world around me. 
l|\when the passing year scarce claimed a thought ; 
while fancy pictured for tle coming one many a sweet 
llecene, and many a joyous hour. But now, such vi- 
| sions are no more. 
‘It is buried in the deep bosom of the past. And what 
jare the joys of this lite? Dreams—idle dreams—bub- 
jbles with which we amuse ourselves after we have 
jgiven up in contempt the sports of childhood. Spring- 
ling from a breath, rising into beauty, reflecting each 
jray of fancy in vivid and varying colours, and vanish- 





ling at the touch of reality forever. So has my youth 


too am|jspent in acquiring strength to resist 





and wisdom ¢ 


. j afpetys 
Time was} despise the disappointments of life, were rapidly glid- 
jing away. Hlow many are there who thus lay plans 


| for their future course of life, the accomplishment of 
|which they are doomed never to see? But there are 


For me the future offers no joy. jjinstances in which men have attained the object of 


their ambition. Are such always happy? This re- 
flection recalled to my memory the fate of two friends, 
whom I had loved when a boy at school, with ardour 


Memory vividly portrayed the long 


| 


land sincerity. 
low-roofed building between whose narrow w alls we 
would often sit for hours, poring over old books, or 


listening to some dry, tedious lecture, while every 
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tongue was ready to utter exclamations of impatience, 
and every foot ready to bound forth as soon as the 
magic word was uttered which gave it freedom. | 


How well do I recollect the little shaded walk, the 
favourite resort of my two friends and myself, to 


which we would daily repair, and converse upon the. 
busy world without, and our future parts upon its | 


How distinct is the image which fancy 


great stage. 
A bright and 


gives me of my friend Edgar Lewis. 


beautiful boy, with his free laugh and sportive jest, 


the gayest and merriest of us all. 

“fam to be a merchant,” he would say; “ I will 
win the smiles of fortune, and while you are toiling 
in your lonely study to gain the plaudits of the world 


for your eloquence and wisdom, U will walk forth in | 


the busy haunts of men and lavish around me the trea- 
sures I have made my own. I will seek out the needy 
artist, who languishes for opportunities to pursue his 
studies, and under my protecting care he will rise to 
fame and opulence. 1 will publish the works of the 
modest poet, whose poverty has made him humble, 
and when he receives the praises of the multitude, my 


reward shall be his grateful smile and the prayers of 


his happy heart. I will be the friend of the poor of 
every class, and I shall envy neither the powerful nor 
the wise, for I shall be called the good.” 

* It is a beautiful theory,” was my answer; ‘ and 
you, Sedly, what will you be?” 

Alfred Sedley was a small delicately formed boy, 
with deep blue eyes and lips like a girl; and as IT saw 


his blushing cheek and tearful eye, 1 almost knew | 


what would be the purport of his answer. 


* T would be virtuous,” also said he, gently; ‘ but 


I would have others, too, share with me its rewards. 


Who is happier,” and his eyes would glisten as he | 


spoke, * than he that sees around him beloved beings 
who live but in his smile, and depend upon him tor 
support and happiness? I would be the husband of a 
tender and gentle wife, who would share with me my 
joys, console me inmy misfortunes, and in every scene 
be my companion and my friend. Under our joint 
care would my children reach maturity, beloved and 
esteemed for their acquirements and solid worth.” 
When we had finished our studies at school, I se- 
parated from my friends to pursue my path in a differ- 
ent quarter of the world. Many years after, I had 
occasion to visit the place in which I had passed my 
youth. My first inquiry was for Lewis. I had little 
trouble in finding his residence, for he had reached the 
goal for which he had sighed, and was noted for his 
wealth and vast possessions. But I found him changed 
indeed. Though scarcely in the prime of life, he 
appeared old and almost intirm. His brow was thought- 
ful—his large dark eyes heavy anddim. The bright 
smile of his youth had passed away, and his mouth 
wore an expression of suffering and bitter cares. He 
was surrounded with splendour, but he was alone and 
dejected. 
me to make his house my home during my stay in the 
city. But after the novelty of my appearance had 
passed away, he evidently felt my presence a restraint 
upon him, regarded me with distrust, and fancied some 
hidden reproach in each casual word that escaped me. 
I discovered that he wasa prey to remorse and suspi- 


ile appeared pleased to see me, and invited 


cion. Nove were his friends, for his desire for wealth | 


that he might bestow it upon others, had been 
changed before the magic influence of gold into rapa- 


city and avarice, and he never felt the pleasure of 


relieving the unfortunate. He enjoyed not his wealth, 
for he was haunted by the conviction of a future pu- 
nishment for the frauds of which he had been cuilty 


to obtain it; and as I bade him farewell, I envied not 


his fate. 

1 next inquired for my friend Sedley. Surely, 
thought I, he must be happy, for his wishes were 
humble and their gratification easy. [learned froma 
common friend, that he had married an amiable and 


‘interesting woman, and been the father of two boys 
{whom he had idolized. Alas! Who are happy whose 
idols are of this world! Never did that father gaze 
on his boys without a thrill of agony, lest some sor- 
row might assail them. Daily did he watch their 
growth and improvement, and as each day discovered 
to him‘some new charm of their infant minds, the 
ties of love twined themselves closer around his heart, 
soon to be lacerated by the rude tearing away of 
all its fondly nourished hopes. The eldest, a boy of 
brilliant talents, whose mind was rapidly expanding 
beneath the parent's eyes, and promised rich fruit in 
riper years, died of an infectious fever, from which 


his brother escaped with life only to fall by the slower, 


but as certain poison of consumption. Poor Sedley. 
As he turned away from the graves of the lovely boys 
with an almost broken heart, he first marked the change 
which grief had made in his beloved wife. Gradually 
did she fade under its secret influence; and though 
by forced smiles she would fain have cheered her hus- 
band, he could not be deceived. Day after day did 
he note her faltering step and weakened powers ; and 
when at last she sunk under her disease, his hand 
alone smoothed her pillow and administered to her 
wants. While she lived, his fate searce seemed to 
him worth a moment's thought; she alone occupied 
his mind. ‘To every thing else he was indifferent, as 
though he had been chilled into stone. Even her 
death failed to rouse him trom this apathy in which he 
had so long been plunged. [le would wateh by her 
inanimate body, and talk to it as if it were animated 
by a living soul. But when they tore it from his arms 
—when the first sound of the falling clay upon the 
coftin which enclosed the remains of all he loved 


reached his ears—then did his grief, so long concen- 
trated deep in his heart, burst forth with cries of mor- 
talagony, and Sedley—the pious Sedley—became a 
jmaniac ! 
| “© Is this thy justice,oh heaven!” would he exclaim. 
| Is this thy merey, to rend the hearts of those that 
‘loved and trusted thee! ‘To leave me in this dismal 
|world, bereaved of all that made it to me a paradise !" 
|| Long, long did his grief continue, with undiminished 
j strength; but it yielded at last to time and the gentle 
llsoothings of kind friends. Ie felt that his treasures 
had not been “ laid in heaven;” that his fancied hu- 
mility had been the pride of a happy heart; and he 
lbowed before the chastening hand ef Him whose pu- 
nishments are just; and ere he expired with the joyful 


|hope of rejoining his beloved wife in a happier world, 
jdid he confess the folly of human wishes and the 
i frailty of human virtue. 

When I first learned his unhappy fate, I wept inthe 
j bitterness of regret ; but now as I reflect on it, | ap- 
|}preciate its moral. 
with my own. I. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


RULES FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT. 


Tue preservation of the sight is an object of so much tm 


| portance to every individual, whatever may be his profession 
or rank in society, that we have thought a few hints in rela 
ltion to this subject might be productive of beneficial effects. 

| itis well known to the physician that nothing more cer 
jtainly impairs the sense of vision than debauchery and excess 


let every kind. The individual, therefore, who would pre 


j serve his sight unimpaired, must avoid carefully every spectes 
of Infemperance, 
which will render every other of but little avail. 
\ long continuance in absolute darkness, or frequent and 
protracted exposure to a blaze of light, equally injures the 
sense of Vision. 

Persons who live almost constantly in dark caverns or 
chambers, workers in mines, and prisoners who have been 


long contined in gloomy dungeons, become incapable of seeing 


objects distinetly excepting ina deep shade, or in the dusk 
of the evening. While on the other hand, in various parts 
of the world, in which the hight is constantly reflected from a J 
oi - 


May it teach me to be contented | 


This is an all-important rule, a neglect of | 


|soil of dazzling whiteness, or from mountains and _plaing 
covered with almost perpetual snow, the sight of the inhabi- 
|| tants is perfect only in broad daylight, or at noon. 

i Those, also, who are much exposed to bright fires, as 
| blacksmiths, glassmen, forgers, and others engaged in similar 

employments, are considered, by the best authorities, as most 
| subject to loss of sight from cataract. 

| All brilliantly illuminated apartments have a similar pre- 
| judicial effect upon the eyes, though, undoubtedly, not to the 
"|| same extent. As a general rule, therefore, the eye should 
‘| never be permitted to dwell on brilliant or glaring objects for 
‘any length of time. Hence in our apartments only a mode- 
rate degree of light should be admitted ; and it would be of 
{considerable advantage, particularly to those whose eyes are 
already weak, if in place of a pure white or deep red colour 
jfor the walls, curtains, and other furniture of our rooms, 
some shade of green were to be adopted. 


| Reading or writing in the dusk of the evening, or by candle- 
light, is highly prejudicial, The frivolous attention to a 
| quarter of an hour at the decline of day, has deprived numbers 
jof the perfect and comfortable use of their eyes for many 
'| years: the mischiet is eflected unperceptibly, the consequences 
jare often irreparable, 
| There is nothing which preserves the sight longer, than 
julways using, in reading, writing, sewing, and every other 
joceupation in which the eyes are constantly exercised, that 
moderate degree of light which is best suited to them; too 
little strains them, too great a quantity dazzles and confounds 
lthem. ‘The eyes are less afleeted, however, by a deficiency 
jot light than by the excess of it. The former seldom does 
} much if any harm, unless the eyes are strained by efforts to 
| view objects to which the degree of light is inadequate—but 
|too great a quantity has, by its own power, destroyed the 
sight. 

The long-sighted should accustom themselves to read with 
rather less light, and with the book somewhat nearer to the 
eye than they ordinarily desire ; while those that are short 
jsighted should, on the contrary, use themselves to read with 


lthe book as far off as possible. By these means both may 
| Lprove and strengthen their vision, whereas a contrary 
course will increase its natural impertections 

/ Bathing the eyes daily in cold or tepid water tends to pre- 

| serve the integrity of their functions; provided, however, the 
jindividual does not immediately after such bathing enter a 

warm room, or unnecessarily exert his sight. Journ. of Health. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF HOWARD. 
With the name and character of the philanthropic Howard, 
The following 


all our readers must be intimately acquainted 
eXtracts from a communication made by hunto Mr. Pratt, ex- 
hilut the result of his expenence as to the best means of pre- 
serving the health and vigour of the body 


} 


A more puny whipster than myself, in the days of my 


I could not walk out in the evening 


youth, Was never seen 
without being wrapped up: I was, politely speaking, enfeebled 
it nough to have delicate nerres, and was, occasionally, trou 
Hed with avery genteel hectic, To be serious, Lam convineed, 
jthat whatever enfeebles the body debilitates the mind, and 
jrenders both unfit for those exertions which are of such use 
to us all as social beings. I therefore entered upon a reform 
pet mny constitution, and have succeeded in such a degree, that 
Thave neither had a cough, cold, the vapours, nor any more 
jtlarming disorder, since | surmounted the seasoning. Priot 
to this, Fused to Se a miserable dependant on wind and wea- 
|] ther ; a little too much of the one, ora slight inclemency of 
the other, would postpone, and frequently prevent, not only 
I may amusements, but my duties: or, if pressed by my affeo 
tions, or by the necessity of affairs, 1 did venture forth mm 
| despite of the elements, the consequences were equally absurd 
Timuffled myself up 


and incommodious, not seldom afflictive 


even to my eyebrows ; a crack in the glass of my chaise was 
sufficient to distress me; a sudden slope of the wheels to the 


right orlett, set me a trembling ; a jolt seemed like a dislocation, 
and the sight of a bank or a precipice, near which my horse 
or carriage Wasto pass, would disorder me so nich, that Lwould 
order the driver to stop, that I might get out and walk by the 
difficult places. Mulled wines, spirituous cor lials, and large 
tires, were to comfort me, and to keep out the cold, as it iscalled, 
it every stage, and if IT felt the least damp im my teet, or other 
parts of my baxly, dry stockings, linen, &e. were to be instantly 
put on: the perils of the day were to be bated by something 
taken hot on going to bed; and before I pursued my journey, 
the next morning adram was to be swallowed, in order to for- 
tify the stomach. Ina word, I lived, moved, and had my being 
so much by rule, that the slightest deviation was a disease. 
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* Every man must, in these cases, be his own physician. 
He must prescribe for, and practise on, himself. I did this by 
a very simple, but as you will think, a very severe regimen, 
namely, by denying myself almost every thing in which I had 
tut as it is always harder to get rid of a bad 
1 entered on my reform gradually ; 


long indulged. 
habit, than to contract it, 
that is to say, I began to diminish my usual indulgences by de 
grees. 1 found that a heavy meal, or a hearty one, as it is 
termed, and a cheerful glass, that is, one more than does you |) 
good, made me incapable, or at least, disinclined to any useful 
exertions for some time after dinner hours; and if the dilutive 
powers of tea assisted to restore my faculties, a luxurious '| 





supper came in so close upon it, that I was fit for nothing but | 
dissipation, till 1 went to bed, where I finished the enervating 
practices, by sleeping eight, ten, and sometimes a dozen hours | 


You will not wonder that I rose the ne xt 


on the stretch. 
morning with the constitution weakened. 
“To remedy all this, I ate a little less at every meal, 


It is really wonderful to con | 


and 1! 


reduced my drink ia proportion. 

sider, how imperceptibly a single morsel of animal food, and a 
tea-spoonful of liquor deducted from the usual quantity daily, 
will restore the mental functions, without any injury to the |) 


( 


corporeal—nay, with increase of vigour to both. 
myself, in the first instance, from dining on many dishes, to) 
dining on a few, and then to being satisfied with one; in like 1 
manner, instead of drinking a varicty of wines, I made my elec- |) 
tion of a single sort, and adhered to it alone, | 

“ My next business was to eat and drink sparingly of that} 
adopted dish and bottle. My ease, vivacity, health, and spirits 
augmented. My clothing, &e. 
the effect of all which is, and has be 
am neither affected by seeing my carriage dragged up a moun | 
tain, or driven down a valley. If an accident happens, I 
prepared for it, I meanso far as respects unnecessary terrors ; 
and Lam proof against all changes in the atmosphere, wet| 
clothes, damp feet, night air, transitions from heat to cold, an: 


underwent a similar reform ; 
for many years, that 1/ 





ain) 


' 


” 


the long train of hypochondria affections. 

In his sixty-third year, Howard was in the full possession of 
bis mental and physical powers. He, 
contracted a malignant fever whilst visiting the sick in an! 
infected district, which terminated his life ina few days. tid |, 


} 
however, accidentally | 
! 





THE MESSENGERS OF PRINCE CHARLES. 
4 TRADITION 

It was early on a summer morning that two highland | 

chieftains parted from Prince Charles Stuart (then wandering 
among the mountains), with some lnpoertant communication 
from him to the few friends who still waited on his fortunes 

in the lowlands of Scotland. ‘Their path lay through solitudes | 

unvaried except by the gray cairn or the rushing stream. No| 1 

t, and 


=F 


\ 





dwelling met the eye throughout the widest pros] 
there, even at the present day, the sun goes by four months | 


together unhailed by aught of human kind. ‘The travellers 
however, cared not for society, and thought not of solitude 


They spoke of the scene of their coming labours, and having 





soon exhausted the common expressions of hope and f 
each, as if by instinet, sought the 


' 
privacy of his own medita- 


tions. In two days they reached the sea-shore, near the vil 
lage of Helensburgh, and embarked in the boat of an old 


fisherman, with the intention of crossing to the opposite coast. | 
There is a long sand-bank, which becomes visible at low wa- | 


ter, about midway between Port-Glasgow and the village just 


mentioned.  ‘Thither did the fisherman convey the messengers | 
of the prince, and telling them that by keeping to the right || 
they w ate soon reach the main land, he rowed away, and | 





eded first in | 


treacherously left them to their fate. They proe 
the direction pointed out, and then in the contrary one, where 

finding no boundary except the waves, they knew that they |! 
were betrayed, and shrieked aloud for assistance, though in 

vain. The tide higher. 
could swim, and the water had reached their faces. 
sailors attracted by their cries put off to save them, but arrived | ¢ 
two late. 'T hey reported on their return that one of the drown 
ing men raised his hand, which grasped 
and exclaimed ere he sunk for ever, 





rose higher and 


Som 


white substance, | 


hope of my country.” 
ten message entrusted tu his keeping by the prince, whose | 
success depended on its delivery. Be that as it may, the deep | t 
sea has kept the though the mariner still re 
gales his fancy with a shadowy representation of the tragic 


secret to itself. 
scene as he passes the fatal bank when the moon is on the 
waters. 
his fellow-villagers, that he thought proper, it is said, to leave | « 


The old tishernan’s loyalty was so little relished by 


his country for America, which, however, he did not reach. |) | 
having shared, without the same honour, the watery yrave {it 
of the chieftains he had so vasely betraved | 


|r 
iy 
|} other at the stern of the boat, where they began to sing alter 


jus acquainted, 


|. 





I brought }i' 


| 
the males, 


Neither of them |e 


| settled, there are among the 


‘Here perishes the last | » 
Tradition says that this was the writ-|) boys there are only ninety two girls ; 


that 


NIGHT SONGS OF VENETIAN BOATMEN. 


I have this evening heard the celebrated melody to which 


the Venetian boatmen sing the verses of Tasso and Ariosto. | 
Their night music must be bespoken, as the practice is now of 


ure occurrence and nearly obsolete, T entered a gondola by 


noonlight, accompanied by two singers, one at the head, the 
nate verses. The melody, with which Rousseau has made 
is monotonous and declamatory modulation, 
somewhat resembling recitative ; the tone and measure ocea 
sionally varying with the subject of the verse, 1 was m 
formed, that when these night songs were in general prac 
tice, an unemployed boatman, while sitting on the quay, or in 
well-known verse of 
the popular melody, and in tones so loud and thrilling, as to 
reach far over the still surface of the waters. A distant boat 
man catching the air and words, would then respond with the 
} following verse ; the first singer rejoined with the succeeding 
lines, and the far-off voices fell like echoes on the ears of lis 
without 


| his gondola, would sing some ‘Tasso, to 


teners. ‘These songs were often continued all might, 


any fatigue to the performer; andthe farther they stood from | 1. Rie 


ch other, at any practicable distance, the more ene hanting 
hemselves in the | 
To demon- 


was the effect to the hearers who placed ¢ 
middle of the distance to listen with advantage 
strate this eflect, the singets landed with me on the shore of 
the Giudecea, and took their positions at the proper distance 
trom eachother, while I paced back wards and forwards between 
them, so timing my walk as to leave the one when he began 


jto sing, and approach the other, whose commencement was 


in the signal for my return to the first singer. By this 





|| process, the sense and object of these melodies became at once | 


I 
intelligible. The effect of the answering voices from the dis 
tance, was singularly impressive 


| fully, but complainingly, and yet ‘the y allected me almost to 


; they sounded, not mourn 


I attributed this sympathy to the saddened tone of 
The old boatman wished, he said 


tears. 
my feelings at the moment. 
that I could hear the women of Malamocco and Palestrina 
sing the verses of ‘Tasso to this and similat melodies, and far 
ther told me, that it was their wont to sit at evening on the 

sea-shore, whea their husbands were fishing in the distances 
Sead sing these songs in tones loud enough to reach the fisher 
who answered them in the intermediate verses, There 
is something at once beautiful and touching in this intercours 
lof affection across the waters of the Adriatic; and the simple 
notes of these melodies, which, in the works of Rousseau, are 
so mneagre and unsatisfactory, acquire lite and character when 
thus employed by two distant and solitary beings for purposes 


of sympathy, Goeth 





PROPORTION OF MALES TO FEMALES, 


In all our great cities, the females are mere numerous than! 


Be 
New 





hircest 


Chark ston 


The 
Phiikacle Iphua, 


average of our ery cities on 


Baltimore: and 


New- York, 


Orleans, gives one hundred and nine females to one 


males, while the average of the whole United States gives but 


ninety-seven females to every hundred males, making the 


females in our cities about twelve per cent. more numerous | the eruption of Mount V« 


excess of fenule 


art to the 


than in the country at large. This great 


population in our large erties is to be attributed inp 


tact that many of the males are engaged in occ upations in 


which there is unusual risk of life. Our seamen, forexampl 


are taken principally from the towns on the coast. 
This, however, docs not account for the whole dillerence 
for itis a singular fact, that in every onc of the above mention 


ed cities, among the children under sixteen years of age 
where of course the cause referred to does not operate, the 
females are more numerous than the males, while in erery 


state in the Union the fact is the reverse ; 
specially, the excess of males among the children is very 
great. Inthe states of Alabama, Mississippi, Indiana, Hlinots, 
ind Missoun, for example, all of which have been recently 
children under fen vears of age, 
seventy-sik thousand ven boys, and seventy thou 


and and thirty-three 


tid Sixty se 
that hundred 


of New 


girls ; is, for every one 


in the old states 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 


he District of Columbia, there are one huadred and fifty-eight 


wousand one hundred and thirteen bows, and Lundred 


ind fifty-three thousand three hundred and eight: -foar gurls ; 


1s, for every one hundred boys there are ninety-seven 


while in our six largest cities there are, under ten years 
thirty-eight: thousand 
and thirty-eight thousand two hundred and twenty 


are nearly 


girls : 


t age, three hundred and nineteen 





wves, 


hree girls; that is, for one hundred boys there 


one hundred girls 


hundred | 


and in new states 
| 


LITERARY. 





FoR kin LITERARY CniT-cuaT.—Walter Scott is now, and 
has been for some months, preparing a history of Scotland 
from the earliest periods of authentic record to the union of 


the crowns. ‘This work is the first volume of “ Dr. Lardner's 


}Cabinet Cyelopedia.” In conjunction with Sir Walter are 
\. ngaged Sir Thomas Mackintosh and Thomas Moore—the one 
\for mp history of England and the other for that of Treland. 


* History of China,” by P. P. Thoms, who was many years 
a pe at Macaoin China, is announced for early publication, 

A new annual, “Landseape Annual, or 
the Tourist in Haly and Switzerland,” is im preparation. It 


| will appear in the course of the present month, and will 





comprise a succession of the most attractive views that meet 
the eve of the traveller on his route from Geneva to Rome 
The will contain twelve exqui 
sitely finished line engravings. ‘The literary contents of the 
contributions from a variety of distin 


next “ Literary Souvenir’ 


volume wilt melude 
| s¥ished writers. 

} ‘ Herbert Milton” has been translated into German by Mr. 
hards; and the same gentleman is now employed on 
|| De vereux, having already given Pelham and the Disowned a 


| German dress, "These translations are exceedingly popular 
jin Germany 

| The “ Poems” lately published by the king of Bavaria have 
jexeited considerable sensetion amongst the literats of Germany 
and an eminent literary character is preparing a translation of 
them, with which the public will be shortly favoured 

H “ Romance of History,” which has 


' 


A second series of the 
jlong been announced, is in the press, 





| THE DRAMA, 


1 


4 since the commencement of the present season, was produced 
jon Monday evening. The which had 
heen sounded, led the pralolac to expect something superior te 
say they were 


~~ a > 


Masawxtecio.—This splendid historical drama, on which the 


several artists connected with the theatre have been employed 
note of prey wration 


and we dare 


best of the 


ordinary run of new dramas 
It is 


it belongs; there bemy no absolute nonsense im it, and the 
| 


the 


) Pot disappointed one of the class to which 
| 


istrange event which forms the groundwork of the plot, is one 


of the most curious and interesting which history records 
Many incidents have been onutted and some few added, in 
order to adapt it to the stage The dramatist has used his 


materials skilfully ; and as far as a tolerably interesting plot, 


filled with bustle and imextent, gorgeous dresses, aplen | 
scenery, pretty music, and excellent acting, are capable of 
rendering a pecs worth secuw, so farm Miasamello desery 
fing the attention of play-goer ‘The scenery, by Messrs 
Walker and Evers, is particularly worthy of notice The 


| first scene representing the terrace of the ¢ astle of St. Elmo 
| 

projecting inte the waters of the celebrated bay of Naples, with 
adourably 


of the is 


The way om whe 


1 view enty of Naples in the distance, 


| praunted lithe perspective is managed equals 


any thing we have wito in theatrical scenic display ; and 


usius at the conclusion, and the par 
is efleeted ina bolder style and 
The 


i most improbable lowe 


‘tial conflagration of the city 
jay yma larger scale than has been heretofore attempted 
adjuncts to the real plot are simply 
Spanish ruler of Naples and Masani llo's 
tricks 


ifhur between the 
ntrivances of Barnes ina 
I 
hay yy the \" rsonation of the 


rd es 
Nirs 


lumb sister, and the 


jrather meagre come part irnes, Whose worst fault 


jisan Unmusical Voie, Was vers 


dumb girl; her action was gracetul and poetical ; 


while that of 
and resembling that of no other human being in the world 


‘ Ayre seve, 





her worthy hushunmd was stran lodierous, 


’ 
Mrs. Sharpe's dress, diamonds, and sentiments, were splendid 
and imposing, though she bad but litle opportunity of display 
Mr. Richings 
ond was in tribulation 


ing the talents she possesses as an actress 


nuilk-and-water rascal 
hut Mer 


best performance of the evening ; 


plave da sally 


from beginning to end ; Barry's Masanello was un 


doultedly the his acting 


with much ability, particularly the 


him, and he answers them with describing the fate to which 


throughout was marked 
scene Where the Spanish authorities come to bey their lives 


they would have condemned him had he tailed in his ents rprise : 


there was great expression, point, and dignity thrown into the 


concluding sentence—“ Princes, lords, knights, nobles, the 
fisherman pardons you !'—The piece ends, ax all such pieces 
ought to end, with a strange concatenation of wonderful 


events; Masaniello is murdered by his ungrateful followers— 
Mrs, 
curtain falls, preeisely at the 


Barnes commits suicide—Vesusius explodes, and the 
The drama 
( 


ame nick of time, 


was well received, and will doubtless have a successful run. 















THE CENSOR. 


| 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 


NEW SERIES—NUMBER iV. 


= } 
| 
I have had a most rare vision. T will get Peter Quince to write a ballad | 


of thisdream. It shall be called Bottom's dream, because it has no bot- | 
tom.—Midsummer Night's dream. 


Tur freedom of the press, the right of trial by jury,| 
and of electing the officers of government, are the} 
treasures of the American people. Insinuate anything 
against their value, and you will be told of the palla- | 
dium of liberty, of the natural privileges of man, | 
and how our forefathers fought, bled, and died in order | 
to establish them upon an eternal foundation, and to 
transmit them as an invaluable legacy to us their 
worthy descendants. The patriotic heroes have gone 
with the wind, and these stupendous monuments of} 
their courage, industry, and genius, remain; but I 
have sometimes thought we were neither wiser, better, 
nor happier than before. This sounds almost sacri- | 
legious to a true, thorough-going American; but one | 
cannot control the workihgs of his reason, and} 
opinions will occasionally spring up, we know not} 
when, how, nor why. Newspapers are the growth of’ 
this improved society. It is astonishing how they) 
shoot up inthe luxuriant soil and warm climate of | 








public opinion. A man of education will commence! 
life by studying a profession ; but accidents, like waves 
of the sea, dash him from his position, and you may | 
trace him through the various stages of life, lawyer, | 
doctor, schoolmaster, or play-actor, till at length the} 
current bears him gently into the elbow chair, and he 
settles fairly down into an editor. 

But after all, what are newspapers? It would be! 
the labour of a day to peruse half that proceeds from! 
the daily press; custom renders us negligent of its con- || 


tents. ‘The paper is flung intothe entry,and perhaps’ 
i 


lies kicking about among the children; we spread it} 








open upon the andirons till it is dry, and then flinging | 
ourselves down upon a seat, travel through all sorts | 
of horrible scenes with the most careless indifference. | 
Fire, murder, shocking accidents, shipwrecks, five 
hunéred dollar rewards, or the last dying speech of 
some wretched malefactor, if we have curiosity to 
run them over, take nothing from the zest of appetite ; 
and marriages, deaths, theatres, auction sales, blasted 
reputations, and lottery oflice advertisements, pass in | 
blended and unregarded fragments through our mind. 

The sacred right possessed by every man, of voting 
upon questions interesting to the nation, is another of 
Ifany one should attempt 
to deprive us of them,he would be immortalized as 
the most daring and attrocious of traitors; he would 
be harangued in blank verse and rhyme, in the corner 
of every journal between New-York and Oregon 
territory. But now we possess the right, how many 
are there who never avail themselves of it ? 

“ Bravo,” said the voice of the Genius, as he ap- 
peared before me. * Bravo, master philosopher ; how } 








which much has been said. 





well you reason.” _ wrong, and depend upon the paper to which | 


A little abashed at being thus caught undervaluing} 
the institutions of my own country, I hesitated to re- | 
ply; but encouraged by the enchanting smile which 


lighted the countenance of my sudden visitor, and feel- defeated, or that they themselves may be misled by \ 
Amid these | 


ing that the best way to arrive at truth was by ad-) 


huge handbills, with letters almost as large as cart- 


only with reference to surrounding circumstances. It 
has often been just sufficiently an ingredient of a theory 
to give it currency, and therefore to bestow upon it 
the power to do evil.” 

“ Would you then,” asked I,“ have us reject truth 
because it has been abused ?” 

* No,” said the Genius; “ but in reachinga final con- 
clusion, each subordinate fact must be received in con- 
nection with others, till you have obtained all which! 
have a bearing upon the subject. Cast your eyes} 
upon the mirror, and observe attentively what you} 
behold.” 

The glass presented one of the polls during an_ 
election. It was held in a low tavern, in a narrow,} 
crooked street. A great flag flaunted from the window, 





wheels, glared upon the passenger from every side ;! 
and a great crowd of what Shakespeare would call| 
“ greasy citizens,” thronged around the door. Just! 
sucha set of worthy gentlemen must have shouted at} 
the explanation of Brutus, and the address of Anthony. | 
As my eye penetrated through the multitude that 
moved about like a cluster of bees around the hive, 1) 
could see ina low dark room, beer, cheese, and a! 
variety of accommodations, which argued a consider- | 
able appetite in those who partook. Many were led| 
to these tables, and having undergone the operation of| 
being “ treated,” took the first ticket offered, and put} 
it into the box. 
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impulse is naturally disgust; there is a consciousness 
that the questions involved in elections are not fairly 
presented to the people. The enemies of your insti- 
tutions have with justice observed, that there is much 
deception in their operations. The influence of wealth, 
the power of eloquence and talent, the facility with 
which some pledge themselves to the support of cer- 
tain men or measures, control the wishes of the peo- 
ple, and sway their decisions with irresistible force. 
There is also among your most respectable citizens, 
who are not connected with either party, an opinion 
that the national affairs do not demand their active 
interference; they therefore abandon the field to 
those whose personal prospects are more intimately 
interwoven with the cause for which they struggle, 
and who consequently have but slight check upon their 
career.” 

“ You teach me then,” exclaimed I, “ the correct- 
ness of my former views, and force me to acknowledge 
that the high sounding names of national rights and 
liberties, are but unmeaning terms; that the freedom 
which painters, poets, and orators have celebrated in 
their highest works, for which so many glorious spirits 
have poured forth their heart's blood like water, and 
which we have been taught breathes an atmosphere 
so baliny and ethereal that in it the human mind de- 
velopes its strongest faculties, and the heart stirs with 
its most inspiring emotion, you teach me that all this 
is a dream.” 

* No,” answered the Genius, “ then man were in- 





“Here, gentlemen,” exclaimed a personage who 


occupied the honourable elevation of a cider barrel,} 


* here, gentlemen, here are the real republican tickets. 
Nobody don’t know nothing against these here ;” and 
he proceeded to distribute the names of those whose 
cause he espoused; but the cracked woice of a little 
crooked patriot, rose in opposition, and implied a toler-, 
able difference of opinion. 

“ Them ‘ere tickets, gentlemen, are all split tickets,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘“ Don’t vote’em. They aint none of 
‘em people of edication ; they aint regular nomination 
men; they attend caucus meetings.” 

“ Here's the people's ticket,” said one. 

** And here’sthe workmen's ticket,” said another. 

* Here's the regularly nominated republican ticket,” 
said a third. 

* And here's Russel Comstock’s ticket,” said a 
fourth. 
* This,” said I, “ confirms my own opinion. They 
who vote here are unacquainted with the candidates. 
Each one votes at random, or in obediance to the 
wish of some friend. They have no correct sources; 
of information; every newspaper is pledged to a} 
party ; nearly aj] leading men are in some way linked | 
with the competitors by interest, or opposed to them 
through malice. Many votes are rendered through 
private feeling, independent of character and capa- | 
city, and they who are in no way related, are} 
ignorant of the distinction between political right 


they subscribe, or the vote which is placed in their! 
hands. There is a great probability that the wishes) 


of the most intelligent classes of the people will be! 


designing and influential individuals. 


vancing for examination all arguments against it, 1) vortexes of conflicting interests, where can the un-| 


ventured to answer. 


“Perhaps I am wrong; but if so, my reason has | 


betrayed me.” | 


“ Nothing more possible,” saidthe Genius. “ Reason 
resembles the jury trials and free press which seal 
been the subjects of your meditation. However bene- 
ficial they generally are, they will occasionally lead you 
astray.” 

* But,” asked I, “ is there not truth in what I have 
thought ?” 

* There may be, and yet conclusions derived from) 





iW 
4 


lettered, but honest man, find the right path ?” 


* You reason,” said the Genius, “ from a partial view |, 


of the subject, and, like all partial reasoners, you are | 
in the wrong. The privileges which the Americans 
possess over many other nations of electing their own 
officers, making their own laws, demanding a trial by’ 
jury, and discussing all questions political and religious 
through the public press, are invaluable, more for 
what they would accomplish in the hour of danger 
than for the visible advantages they produce in these 
times of peace and security. When you gaze upon 


deed a base creature. It is not for me to explain to 
you the destiny of your race on earth. Whether he 
is ever as now to be involved in discord and danger, 
or in what degree increasing knowledge will counter- 
act the consequences of vice, and multiply the sources 
of innocent happiness. The profoundest minds have 
vainly endeavoured to penetrate the shadows which 


wrap his future years, and fantastic reasoners and 


zealous philanthropists have shaped out for him paths 


as various as the images of fancy. But whatever 


may be his future fate, a glance over the past will 
compel you to the conviction, that his situation has 
| much improved, and although the right of universal 


suffrage, trial by jury, and the freedom of the press, 


| may now rather clog than faeilitate the operation of 


truth upon the people, the time may come when 


' . . . . . 
these institutions will be in reality the salvation of 


the country. You are a growing people. All 
causes combine to promote the increase of your popu- 
lation, which has already'scarcely a parallel. Mighty 
cities are springing up; commerce is creating and 
strengthening links of connexion for you with the 
most distant portions of the globe; agriculture will 
occupy the attention of a large part of the people, 
and manufactures will take root and flourish.— 
Millions yet unborn shall swarm over the land from 
the Pacitic to the Atlantic, and North America will 
become the theatre of the most stupendous events. 
What mighty occurrences will surely mark the pro- 
gress of the next thousand years! What clashing 
interests—what conflicting passions will then come 
in play? How many daring and ambitious individuals 
will here aim at dominion, and how many cunning 
statesmen will commence the treacherous revolution, 
by subverting the power of the people. Elections 
will not then be flung into the hands of the interested 
and ignorant. Trials by jury will be firm and manly 
appeals to the body of the people from the decisions 
of ,venal judges and legislators ; and the press, the 
licentiousness of which is now an evil, will be trans 
formed into an engine of liberty whose force no art 
can overcome.” 

I gazed upon the glass as the Genius spoke, and it 
seemed as if his thought had conjured up some half 
formed images. A shadow passed across it, through 
which sometimes gleamed magnificent palaces, crowd- 


it may be incorrect. Even truth should be received the scene which the glass has just displayed, your first | ed cities, and splendid scenes, appertaining to years 
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————— ee 
yet to come; masses of soldiers, ships of war, with 
their white sails spread, rose up with a dream-like 
dimness, and I leaned forward with intense anxiety ; 
but my companion shook his head, and as he spoke 
the dark mist gathered over the mingling forms and 
obscured them from my sight. 

“ No,” said he—* observe the present, ponder over 
the past; but let the future be shrouded yet from hu- 
man gaze. The truths which time has already re- 
vealed will at least teach you to value the blessings 
you have obtained, although they come not without 
alloy.” 
—— ——— 

ORIGIN AL commu NICATIONS. 








MOZART. 
Wuo has not heard and been delighted with this 





ee 











impetuous, seized his walking stick, and his wife,/and horn-pipes, and fiddles—you know best—and 
alarmed at so strange an intimation, hastened to the | soon too.” 

door. The whole had passed without Mozart's being} “* Youshall have it so,” said Mozart, 
in the least conscious of it. She ran down stairs with | trusted his ears, “ and in one hour you may send forit. 


who scarce ly 


tears in her eyes, telling the butcher that herhusband The liberal minded butcher retired. In an hour 
could not be spoken to, and that he must come another! the waltz was set in ful The 


i orchestra music. 
time. But the man of blood was not easily to be! butcher had returned, de! the 
daunted—he must have his bill settled andspeak with and Mozart with his hundred ducats—a su 
Mozart himself—and he would not send him another) splendid than he ever received from the 
Mozart, | the greatest of his operas. 

It is to this incident that the lovers of 
indebted for one of the most charming tritles—t 
brated oxen-waltz—a piece of music still unrivall: 


’ 


celig music. 


ht ed with 
more 


for 





emperor 
ounce of meat. He ascended the stairs. 
indistinctly conscious that something had passed in| 
his presence, had continued pouring the effusions of 
his phantasie on paper, when the heavy footsteps re- |, 
sounded inthe hall. His stick was still in his hand. | 
Without turning his eye from the scrap, he held the 

stick against the door, to keep out the intruders. 
But the steps were approaching. Mozart, 


harm 





CHARLES MARIA VON WEBER. 
Mozart was a child even in his manhood: imnocent 


ignorant world, 





sweetest and greatest of all composers? Who has 
not been carried along by his soaring spirit into higher 
spheres, forgetting the world with all its woes and); 
pangs, its miseries and insipid joys—glowing into fire | 
in spite of the chill of a soi-disant enlightened age, | 
where genius is weighed by pounds and dollars, and | 
respectability by those w ho are most subtle in getting | H 
them? Poor Mozart. He lived on the very verge of | 
our sadly enlightened times, and his soul, delighting | 
only in’ higher attainments, was often perplexed by | 
the conflict of reality with his ideal world. 

Mozart, our readers will remember, had been in the | 
service of the emperor of Germany, whose orchestras || 
he directed with more honour than profit to himself. 
Indeed, so very indifferent was his salary, that the | 
master of tunes found himself frequently unable to| 
defray his current expenses. Artists then had not }, 
yet discovered the secret of raising contributions from | 
half a world, in the most agreeable manner possible. I 
They rather staid at home, living to themselves and | 
their darling muse. And thus perhaps only, and| 
alone, those master-pieces of poetry and melody could i 
rise into existence, which our modern imitators admire, | 
but endeavour in vain to equal. Genius is born; ta- 
lents are acquired. Tours to Paris, London, and 
Italy, may add to its universality, but not to its origi- 
nality; ,and its noble effusions will rise and soar 
infinitely higher when protected by the homely Lares | 
and Penates, than by foreign gods. 

Mozart enjoyed, besides this somewhat unprofitable |! 
advantage, another: he was indeed born a musica] 
genius. ‘Both his form and countenance were pleasing | 
and interesting; but his health was delicate. Per-! 
haps there never was a living being, more sensitive | 
than he. 


So harmonious, so tender were the sensa- | 
tions of this extraordinary man, that the least discord | ! 
that reached his ear, thrilled through his whole frame, |) 
producing an irritation which frequently endangered | 
his health. When carried away by his muse, his} 
feelings grew so intense, that he literally lost the con- 
sciousness of every thing around him. H 
It happened that Mozart was sitting one fine morn- |) 
ing in his bed, his writing-desk before him, when his || 
young w ife entered to inform him that a very unmu- i 
sical being, the butcher, was down stairs with his bill. 
Mozart, who had been for some time composing one 
of his greatest operas, the immortal Clemenza di} 
Tito, was just arranging in his phantasie, one of its 
most beautiful airs. He neither heard nor saw his} 
She, a lovely kind soul of rather practical 
views, who had been but shortly before married to the ) 
young artist, stood waiting for awhile, repeating her i 
information; but no answer followed her words. | 
Seizing the young artist by the elbow, she began to}| 
repeat the butcher’ rs account. Mozart was writing! 
without intermission: feeling however his arm touch- 
ed, and hearing sounds whose tenor seemed not to! 
correspond to the harmonious notes of his soul, lh 
shut his ears with his left hand; writing with the , 
right as quickly as the notes could be scribbled. 
A second shake of his wife followed. Mozart. growing }; 





\ 


wife. 


‘all the while. 


||—jit was saved ! 


set the dance-loving butcher's feet in motion. | 


moreland lovely, careless and of the of 


,anxious, hurried as fast as he could, when a rap at! every thing save his musical sphere—there he was 
the door demanded permission to enter. 


Tha he 
The beauti-| the sovereign. The same eye that strayed un 
ful effusion was in danger of The af-!and thoughtless over hundreds of faces 
frighted composer cast a fugitive glance at his stick. | decided and expressive character as soon as a tone 
It wastooshort. Withan anxiety bordering on phren-! was heard. Quite another sort of being was ¢ 
zy he looked round his room, anda pole, standing behind | Maria Von Weber, the interesting phantast, as he 
jthe curtain, caught his e ye; this he seized, holding it I had fancied him to myself as 
‘with all his might against the door—writing like fury, romantic Bursche, with long curling sandy hair, 
The knob was turned, but the pole! blue eyes, full rosy cheeks, and a teutonic dress. I 
withstood the first effort. A pause suceeeded; words) g}t somewhat disappointed when I beh thin 
| were heard on the staircase, and the intruders renew-! middle sized figure, with an interesting, but extreme- 
ed their efforts a second time. But the strength of ly pale countenance, and a finely set dark eye. It 
the composer seemed to increase with his anxiety.| was shortly after he had compossd Der Freyschuta, 


Large drops of perspiration stood 


weaning 


being lost. assumed a 


‘harles 
was 


‘termed in his youth. 


ld a 


on his forehead.) that J saw him. He was then engaged to a Demoiselle 


| Stemming the pole against his left breast, with the! Brand, an opera singer—a charming little creature. 
force of despair he still kept out his visitors—he | pond ut « xpressive, full of life and archness. He 
succeeded but for a moment; yet it was a precious’ had composed for her his Sylvana, his first great work. 


moment—the delightful air was poured uponthe pape r| There are few things more soul-stirring and enchant- 
ing than the dance of the feathered Sylvana; but her 


Such had been the anxiety, fear, and despair of the!! forte was the Cendrillon. She always drew a full 
composer, so intense his feelings, that his bodily lhouse. And indeed it would be difficult to imagine 
strength was not equal to stand the powerful effort | |more infantine sweetness and naivete than tlis de- 
lof his soul. Scarcely were his effusions arranged, ightful little thing threw over her performance. The 
| whe n his strength left him—the pole droppe d from his | public knew and approved of their honoural inison, 
hand, and he fell back on the pillow exhausted. The! and jt seemed to wait with a sort of anxic ty for one 


door opened, and his wife with the formidable butcher! of the tender glances which she never failed to throw 
1, which Weberdirected. The 
ms were 


entered. Pale, unconscious of every thing. the son of | down into the orchestr 
Euterpe lay onthe bed, his fore -head bathed in cold | shouts of applause she elicited on such occas) 
The wife, terror-struck at the sight, rushed | characteristically German. It was some years atter- 
to her beloved husband ; she raised his forehead— jwards that we metagain. His 
embraced him when Mozart's eyes opened, and |the great tour inste ad of him, who had kept quietly 


looking round with surprise, they fell upon the invalu- ‘his place at Dresden, as dire ctor of the royal opera, 


| sweat. 
Freysclituz had made 





| but now he seemed anxiously bent upon following the 
(bright track of his genial production. He had receiv- 
* Halt, halt,” cried the composer, seizing the ma-' og jetters of encour: igement from London, where the 
nuscript and leaping at the same time out of his be d) words of his opera were trans! His friends 
Down he sat, } waited only for him to bring it forth in its utmost 
and the most delightful air that was ever heard re-| | splendour. Poor Charles! We spent one of the most 
sounded from the instrument. The eyes of his wife 
and even of the butcher began to moisten. 
finished the tune, rose again, and,running for his writ-|| to proceed thence to London. 
ing-desk, he filled out what was still wanting. || dissuaded by his friends from throwing himself on the 
* Well, Mr. Mozart,” said the butcher, whe mn the, mercy of British generosity ; but his inexperience in 
| artist had finished, * you know I am to marry.” | the world, and a certain penchant for the adventurous, 
**No, I do not,” said Mozart, who had somewhat) g9 common with Germans, prevailed. We soon had 
recovered from his musical trance. ‘our misgivings confirmed. Weber's health, (he had 
* Well then, you know it now | been sickly for some time) declined rapidly amidst the 
| coal smoke of London, to which he was not accustomed. 
said Mozart, witha sigh ! Disapp: sintments increased the evil. The bright hopes 
* Never mind,” said the man, under whose blood- i held out by his friends, proved to be calculating specu- 
stained coat beat a feeling heart; ‘* just make me al ations of men who wanted him to push themselves 
fine waltz for my marriage ball, and I will cancel the! into notoriety. The very popularity of his Freyschutz 
debt, and let you have meat for a whole year to! had contributed to hurt his cause. The proud aristo- 
come.” feracy shrunk back from the royal theatres contami, 
“ It is a bargain,” cried the lively and gifted Mo- inated by the presence of the mob, and his sickly ap- 
zart. And down he sat,and a waltz was elicited from | pearance was not a less efficient drawback to his 
the instrument ; hadsuccess. His Argyle rooms were almost deserted, 
and poor Weber saw infinite mortification, 
ithat he had become the dupe of his speculating 
There 


which 


able scrap lying still before him. 
“ Mr. Mozart,’ 


* said the butcher. 
lating. 
and hurrying towards the pianoforte. 
delightful evenings, and the following morning he 
Mozart | embarked in the Cologne steamboat for Rotterdam, 
Ife had been seriously 


» and you also know 
that ra owe me money for meat? 


“1 do,” 


such a waltz as never betore 
with 


“* Meat for a year, did I say?” exclaimed the enrap-} 
tured tradesman ; “ no, one hundred ducats you shally friends, and of the most heartiess public, 
have for this but I with trumpets, | is not a single dramat yr musical work, 


waltz want it - % 
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has done | more to fill the pockets of snmagere and) Goethe is acknowledged to bethe greatest of German 
theatrical performers, than Der Freyschutz; and yet} |, Poe ts, and one of the greatest that has ever existed. 
Weber alone grew so poor during his short stay,| He has penetrated deeper than almost any other man 
that without the remittances from “his countryme n,| into the secrets of nature and of the human heart ; 
his funeral expenses could not have been defrayed. | has examined closer the relations of mankind, the 
In one of his letters—which we have seen—addressed | varieties of social life, and caught the spirit of all 
to his friend R , at B——n, he dwells with infinite) times and nations with an acuteness only equalled by 
sorrow on “the disappointment of al! his hopes, blighted | his power of bringing them to light. 
by the indifference of the public, and the avarice of/ He deserves truly the splendid title of a universal 
May his example serve as a warning to! genius, The literary treasures of antiquity, of the 
orient, of southern and western Europe, have been 





his friends.”’ 
modest merit. 





tive soil. His works will only be duly appreciated by 
His spirit has advanced like that of Aris- 
and it is 
Ss. 


GOETHE. 

When Goethe came before the world, German lite- | posterity. 
rature was little better than mere rubbish, jumbled |totle and Bacon, centuries before his age ; 
together by the indefatigable hands of pedants, who | but by degrees that it will be fully understood. 
had worked during centuries for other nations. Ger- | |= — 
many had no national literature, no drama, no poesy, SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN MAGAZINES. 
and seemed not even to feel the want of them. Her) : = === 
DYING A-LA-MODE, 


“One would not, sure be frightful when one’s dead— 
And, Betty ! give this cheek a litte red.’'— Pope 





literary men were of a plodding learned cast, who | 
looked with contempt on every thing that did not | 
savour of Greek or Roman folio volumes. These they | 
knew by heart, as well as the English and French 
classics. mitted delight. 6 Com ing out” Is delightful—and being out 
To rouse the nation from her state of mental tor-| is delightful—dress is delightful—the opera is delightful—de- 
|| lightful is the secret pressure of the white hand in leading 
por, was not an easy task ; it required the vast | out—delightful are the compliments of the gay—and still 
knowledge and deep study of the Greeks and | more delightful the searcely audible sighs of the grave—de 
Latins, together with the power of surmounting all | lightful is courtship—marriage is delightful—all, all in life is 
obstacles which were thrown in the way. Goethe || delightful; and surely no one will deny that after all, and amid 
was a man who united the requisite qualities in a man- |! all this, dying must be very, very delightful. He was a wise 
ner never equalled by any of the poets. Like the || man, and spoke truly, the French philosopher, who, on being 
acorn, Which has been wafted to some mouldering | asked what station in life (with the experience he then pos- 
tower, and taken firm root among the time-worn fis- | **s¢¢) he would choose for himself, if about to recommence 


: 238" hie cemee senlied thet of ates oe » age of fifte 
sures, forcing its fibres deeper and deeper, and rending, his course, replied, that of a fine girl from the age of fifteen 
to twenty; that being the period after which the star ceases 


f ‘ t iit eal , to shine, or (which is the same in effect, ) the worshipper begins 
agments, to spread its shadowing branches over - ’ : 

page a 2 shat, © O©S" | to find that its beams are cold and that its brilliancy endureth 
the whole, young Goethe stept forth, arousing in his 


Tue round of fashionable life is one of great and uninter- 


after a long lapse of years, the moss-grown ruin into 


hot, 

Lady P. T. concerning whose history it is necessary I should 
‘re ° . Z 
The say two words, before I proceed to the principal matter 
She 


countrymen a sense of their wants. He gave them! 
his “ Werther” and * Goetz von Berlichingen.” 
nation began to awake, and the juvenile mind seized | of my paper, was a brilliant of the very finest water. 


with avidity his offering; but the young poet had the | came out when there was something like a dearth of stars in 
Nthe fashionable circles—and broke more hearts during her 


literati against him. 
reign, than any bel/e blonde of the court of the good Charlotte 


Goethe, with his mild serene temper, proceeded | 
gradually. He did not think it beneath his dignity to | 
translate manater- piece 8 from other languages. He} mos est—a circumstance on which she was wont to dwell in 
travelled into Italy and e njoyed the world, and his | t latter days with as much complacency, as the good old lady 


On her presentation, his most gracious majesty had actually 
limade three questions at her, ere she was pushed forward ui 


rather ennobled by him, than transplanted to his na-, 


| those comforteble domestic duties which smooth the path of 

life to the aged foot, and enable the world-weary to glide gently 
| and unknowingly to the consummation of her earthly trials. 
Lady T. was never married, and why it is hard to say; for 
she might have chosen well through every species of title and 
distinetion, from duchess down to Mrs. Captain. But marry 
she did not. And I remember she used to look grave when 
the subject was mentioned, and angry when it was persisted 
in, and sad when it was glanced at. I suspected, knowing 
her to have been something of a coquette, that she had trifled 
with the man of her heart and lost him—from whence take 
warning all ye, &c. &e. 

The morning after the opera, I had heard she was taken ill, 
so that I was not at all surprised, now on reaching the house, 
to find Doctor A.’s carriage before me : I overtook him on the 
stairs, and inquired after the health of his patient—at the same 
time fixing my eye steadily upon him, to ascertain, if possible, 
from some glance or gesture, that which gentlemen of his pro- 
fession are particularly expert in concealing—the truth. His 
, Stavity, however, baffled all my penetration. 

“ She is in the balance,” was his reply. 

“Do you think she will get over this, doctor 2” 

“ The result depends very much upon circumstances.” 
|| Perceiving another gentleman of the faculty just coming 
from the sick lady’s chamber, I put the same question to him 
as I had in the first instance to Dr. A. Imagining, perhaps, 
from my black dress and my company, that I was one of the 
initiated, he was about to answer rapidly, when looking hard 
in my face, he suddenly checked himself, and putting on a 
diplomatic countenance, said, 


———— 


“She is getting on.” 

I had learned enough, however, from his action in the first 
instance, to be convinced that all was over with poor Lady T, 

After the doctors had consulted for a few minutes, I (as an 
old acquaintance) was admitted to the sick chamber. It was 
dimly lightly, and the window curtains, formed of some light 
blue muslin, gave an air of ghastliness to all the faces in the 
apartment, and almost paled the cheek-roses of a young and 
beautiful girl, who sat by the sufferer’s bed side ; a book rest- 
ingon her lap, and her eyes turned towards the bed. The pa- 
tient appeared to sleep—her lovely young nurse put back the 
ringlets from her forehead as we appeared, and observing the 
eye of one of the physicians glance at the book— 

“T have been reading her asleep,” she whispered— 

“Those gloomy readings are apt to do your aunt a great 
deal of mischief, Miss 'T.—some sermon book I presume ?” 

The young lady smiled, and shook her head, and I recog- 
nised by the binding and size of the volume, one of the “ Say- 


” 


’ 


ings and Doings. 

“T found her reading,” she continued, “and not being able 
to prevail on her to relinquish the book altogether, I offered to 
read aloud to her.” 





powerful spirit daily expanded. He produced his! 
“Iphigenie,”’ the noblest classic tragedy ever con- || 
ceived since the days of Sophocles, and breathing the | 
spirit of Grecian beauty in every word. 
mans were astonished. The spirit which had div-| 
ed so deep into the mysteries of Grecian antiquity, | 
had subdued even the learned pedants. His * Tasso” | 
succeeded—the great picture of silent, fretful, indo- 

mitable passion; of the wildest storm in the midst oth 
the serene atmosphere of courtly fashion. “ Egmont” 

appeared—the struggle of republican aihamaaell 


\| 


with sanguinary despotism; and finally * Faust,” his) s 


noblest production. 

So variegated are his different works, so deeply con- || 
ceived, so characteristically delineated, that it is with 
difficulty the reader persuades himself that one and, 
the same person could give so pertect a likeness of the | 
different nations and characters he represents. In! 
the works of Voltaire we discover, without labour, the | 
Frenchman. Not so in those of Goethe. The vel 
sionate, deep feeling, struggling Werther, is as oppo-| 
site to the blunt iron-hearted and handed Goetz von 
Berlichingen, as Byron's muse is to that of Moore. | 
Tasso, the most refined picture of an Italian court, has! 
not the least resemblance to the classic and plastic! 
beauty of Iphigenie in Tauris; but the immense cre- 
tive powers of his mind appear most forcibly in Faust 


—this world in miniature and at large, the soul-stir-' 
ring picture of its doings and sayings, of heaven and 
hell, raised before our eyes so fearfully true, that we 
shrink back while we are absorbed in admiration. 
a 


The Ger- || I 


land left his crow-foot mark on the fair and rich relief of a 


| Tthen had an opportunity of remarking how necessary habit girl—Ha { 


jing sympathy within her; Albert capered, and Pasta sung 


of Tillietudlem, or the far-famed “ disjeune” of the “ Merry 


eaaane But time will wag. Flesh is grass. Beauty is| “ Bona nufrir—a good reputation for a young lady,” said 


one of the gentlemen, winking apart to the other—‘ one of 
the principal ingredients in the placens urer. The young 
baronet must hear of this.” 
a | “ It is our business,” said the other. 
Did claw her in his cluteh,”’ || “Dll make it interesting,” said Dr. A, still apart; “ the pie- 
: (ure Was not intended tobe thrown away upon us, depend on’t.” 
cheek, whose delicacy once made its possessor the theme of a | A movement of the sick lady interrupted the conversation 
| Miss 'T. drew back the curtain quickly, and found ber half 
/waking—and muttering in that state— 
“Tam sick—sick of them—no more—no airs—marry the 


a tenant at will—against whom no binding cause will avail 
ady T. was beautiful, fashionable, but neither fashion nor 


beauty could secure her against the assault of years— 


thousand toasts, and the burthen of a thousand songs. She 
grew old. Hideous word! She got wrinkles—horrible ! 
The last time T had seen her was in her own box at the opera 
She had drawn a light silk cloak over her shoulders, and sat in | man—you foolish gir—marry him—men are not dogs—marry 
the most shaded corner of the box, as if conscious (a thing him—they will not fawn upen you if you torture them—lock 
by no means general, ) that the time no longer was, when the | the chain while you hold it—he may grow weary if you com 


! clare of the front seat became her. On some movement of tinue shaking it too long—and then what a miserable life you 


her company, however, she was obliged to change place, and will lead ;—sad youth—sad old age—marry him—yeu silly 
who told you that! A beast without a heart 7—a 


had rendered those little practices which vanity and the mode bad omen !—He told me so—and_ he took it—and broke it— 


had once suggested. Her check, wrinkled and furrowed as it) and I dared not complain of him—for they would all laugh— 
was, glowed as if it had been japanned with ruby bloom, and and T was proud.—Oh !—vain and giddy girl—dally not with 
the paint laid in profusion over the withered and shrivelled true love—marry him—and avoid a blank lite—marry him— 
and—{here her eyes opened and fixed themselves with an in- 


countenance, forming a striking contrast to the sickly pale- 
distinct expression upon the face ot her niece, Who was hang- 


ness of the brow, and the dead, dull heaviness of the eye, 
which even the smiles of habitual courtesy could not illumine 
She seemed to look with utter and pertect indifference on the 


gay scene around her, and her glass was only now and then 
elevated, when any movement in the opposite boxes called her ‘sit upright :—unable to accomplish the effort, she sunk back 
i glanced towards a table, which, as well as 


ing over her}]—is it you, my love ?” 
“You are better, dear aunt ?” 
! Lady T. made no reply, but attempted to raise herself and 


attention that w ay Rossini's music seemed to find noanswer- on her pul llow, and 
the toilette and chimney-piece was covered with medicine, 


fears, but neither the lip of the one nor the foot of the other empty phials, saline mixtures, &e. Her niece was about to 
reach something, when with a gesture of nausea, Lady T. 


seemed to exercise the same influence as in younger days 
motioned her back, and pointed to the chair near ber.—The 


Her emotions appeared to have been paralysed by time ; she 
had lost all the delights of youth, and had laid up no store a | doctors interchanged a look af alarun, 





———_, 











— 
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Ea 

“ Shall I read to you 2” asked Miss T. 

The lady shook her head—and again asked to be raised in 
the bed. 

« This place is so close,” said she faintly —“ I want air—a 
mouthful !"— 

One of the doctors stepped forward to prevent her from 
quitting the horizontal posture—but she already sate erect— 
and Doctor A. tossed his head in a manner which did not 
escape the eye of the niece: she grew deadly pale, and her 








lip quivered— 

“Tl go no more to the opera,” said the invalid.—*Tt we 
that brought this fit upon me—and, my love, you must send an) 
apology to the duchess—for I know I shall not be able to £0} 
out this week. Send once more to Triaud for your things, my 
love—and tell her that———— and ———. 

The young lady let fall the bed curtain and closed it gently 
—then covered her face with her hands, and sunk into the! 
chair—the doctors turned to the window and were silent fora 


| 
moment—or conversed only in whispered monosyllables. 
And so died Lady T. whom many considered a happy, | 


and all regarded as a worthy woman. News of Lit. 








THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Union Hotel.—This antiquated and venerable mansion is 
no more! 
honours in the dust! 
predicted its speedy dissolution ; for the officious hand ot im-| 


The extension of Cedar-street has prostrated all its 
We passed it, some weeks ago, and| 


provement had torn away its principal prop, and left it naked, 
in its old age, exposed to the rude assaults of the ruthless 
elements, and the still more destructive cupidity of mercenary 
man! We passed it again, and our prediction was fulfilled ! 
A shapeless heap of rubbish was all that remained of the once 
celebrated Union Hotel! 
to moralise on the fleetness of time, and to mourn the unceas- 


We paused to muse over its ruins 


ing desolation which follows in his footsteps ! 

The history of the deceased, for the last twenty years of its 
existence, was associated with many interesting recollections, 
which now crowded in strange confusion on our mind. 


“Ah, here’s the scene of frequent mirth, we said,’ 
Then breathed a sigh thatall its joys had fled. 

In our juvenile days, the Union Hotel was often the scene 
of political roils, that made its wooden walls tremble to their 
very foundation, while we youngsters in the street almost 
cracked our throats with loud huzzas for ‘Tompkins or Clinton, | 
And then the ebullitions of wit and 
nonsense which these meetings elicited from party seribblers 


as the case might be. 


appearing the next morning in the shape of squibs, crackers, 
and two-penny ballads! O it was delightful! On one occa 
sion every boy in the streets was chanting, to the animating 
tune of “ derry down,” the following delectable lines : 

“ You've heard of O' Teague at the ‘lection, last spring, 

*Tis myself that I mean, and I now come to sing 

Of wondrous disasters that lately betell, 

At a meeting last week, at the Union Hotel.” 

When these little storms of party violence had subsided | 
into a calm, the Union Hotel exhibited scenes of a very different 
character. Its spacious hall was then lighted by the smile of 
beauty, and vocalized by the voice of music and gladness. The 
ever vay Terpsichore reigned mistress of the enchanting revels, 
in which the sweetest little feet in the world tripped about in 
the most puzzling and be witching mazes! It was here that 
a highly orifte di and esteemed friend of ours received the ray ot 


inspiration W hich produce dthe following rondeau : 


When eves are bright with pleasure, 
And brows with wreaths are crown'd, 
To music's sweetest measure 
The heart shall gaily bound, 
While paalid care forgets to call, 
And smiling beauty lights the hall, 
Devote to bliss the passing hour 
Perhaps the next uiay darkly lower. 
When eves are bright, &e, 


This life were but a dreary scene, 

Without such little spots of green ; 

But every joy like this we taste 

linparts new strength to tread the waste 
When eves are bright, Xe. 

Such } leasures leave no sting behind 

But sweetly elevate the mind, 

Tillevery heart, with generous glow, 


Is blest in seeing others so 
When eves are bright, &c. 


Sut where, alas! are now the beautiful beings who gave life 
and animation to the scene of enchantment here described ! 


Where is the bewitching smile—the graceful movement—the 


light fantastic feet ? Many of the latter have long use} 
mingled with their kindred, or rather primitive ele:ment. Others | 
still move, but not to the joy-awakening viol’s lively note—not 
Those once] 


in the graceful windings of the mazy dance. 
sunny brows have been touched with the frosty finger of time, 
and their former brightness is shaded by the sombre clouds of| 
care. The sparkling fascinations of youthful beauty have 
given place to the graver qualities attendant on matronly 
duties: and another crop of roses are budding, which will 


Well, be it 


so. “For every thing there is a season,” says the wise man, | 


breathe their odours to another race of admirers! 


“and a time for every purpose under the heavens, a time to 
We have had our time among 
the rest, and why the deuce should we fret about it?) We can 
dance yet, and will do it too, if Hackett converts the American 
opera house into a ball-room, as he contemplates ; and though 


dance and a time to mourn.” 


our wise legislators prohibit masks, it shall go hard with us 
but we wear smiles with the best of them 
this to do with the Union Hotel? 

We like oysters; and the keeper of this establishment used 
to serve them upin most admirable style; and his turtle soup, 


But what has all 


whether mock or real, was no “unreal mock y.” By the 
way, there has been a dispute about the true reading of this 
exclamation of Macbeth; but as we have never taken any 
part in the controversy, we shall decline giving our opinion 
The beef-steaks and coflee, too, had a peculiar relish which we 
shall never forget. 

But it is all over now! the fabric has fallon, and even the 
“sure and firm-set earth” on which it rested, has been dug 


Niblo was not the fashion at that period 


up and removed, while the adamantine foundations of a dozen 
new edifices are rapidly rising on the spot so recently vacated 
by our departed friend, We mourn not, however, as those 
who have no hope, for its fame survives, and will long outlive 


its mouldering remains | 





Bridge across the East-Rirer.—This project, which some 
years since excited much interest and discussion, is again in 
agitation. in order to amuse, if not to deceive and gull the 


public, At the former yy riod, the scheme seemed connected 


| 
with some semblance of propriety, inasmuch as there was 


very frequent delay and difficulty, and sometimes serious dan 
ger, in crossing the river. Since the establishment of steam 
boats, this objection is completely removed. A passage Is now 
effected in much less time than it could be on foot over a 
bridge. Let us give a few moments’ attention to this notable 
scheme 

The mischief that would ensue, according to our view of 
the subject, from the erection of a bridge, would be litde less 
than infinite, To allow a merchant-ship to pass under it 
without striking hertopmasts, it would be necessary to elevate 


it not less than one hundred feet above the water, besides the 


| risk and difficulty there would be of passing between piers, Who 


would mount over such a structure, when a passage could be 
effected in a much shorter time, and that too without exertion 
or trouble, ina safe and well-sheltered steamboat!) But these 
are minor considerations, The first great point that calls for 
serious and deep deliberation, is the efleet that would be pro 
duced on the harbour: and we should hardly suppose that any 
one would be so wanting mn foresight as not to perceive, that 
it would be both blighting and ruinous to the mercantile inte 
rests. How distressing it would be to witness the shocking 
deformity, nay, the almost wanton destruction, of so fine a 
haven,—one on which nature has been as prodigal of her 
bounties as she has been lavish of her beauties. It must lx 
borne in mind too, that by the time that another generation 
shall be upon the stage of action, every part of the East-river, 
uatil it approaches Hurl-gate, will be required for the accom 
modation of shipping and smaller water-craft; and to inter 
pose any artilicial impediment to the easy and unrestricted 
communication of vessels, especially those of the larger class, 
would evince a degree of folly, not to say madness, that would 
deserve to be denounced in the strongest terms of re pre hen 
sion and severity. 

An evil of the greatest magnitude 


little thought of, now comes up, demanding much thought an 


ind one we apprehen 


j reflection, Can any one fora moment believe that the exe 


cution of this stupid project would not be an insurmountable 
objection with the government to continue the navy yard in 
its present eligible position?) Would it not be a signal for its 
immediate removal?) No man in his rational senses could 
doubt it—nor would they, nor ought they, to eecupy the spot 
for that purpose another day after such an unmeantng and 
formidable barrier was thrown in their wav, and one too not 
having a single attendant benefit. 

Let the citizens look to these things in season, and ix pre 


pared to express their marked disapprobation of a proposition 


|} While Mr. Forrest was in New-Orleans last spring, 


— = — 
fraught with incalculable mischief—unless, indeed, it be their 
Wish still to adhere to the relics of that enlightened policy 
which is so conspicuous in all the old parts of the city, in 
which there abounds so many reniences, and which are so 
much the admiration of strangers—a policy which, in det 
ance of the plain indications and liberal provisions of nature, 
reales andentails utter deformity and nam incurable erie 
Liberality.—Perhaps a better heart than Forrest's never 
warmed a human bosom, and, notwithstanding the exalted 
opinion we entertain of him as one of the brightest ornaments 
of his profession, he stands much higher m eur estime- 
tunasaman. We know him well, and, were we at liberty to 
do se, could record several acts of his private muniticence 
which would endear him to all whe delight in noble actions 
and native grandeur of soul The following extract from the 
United States Gazette, furnishes sufficient evidence of the 


orrectness of our remarks 


he 


- 


Orphan Asylum of that city notified the public of an ex 
haustion of its funds; and while the ordinary means seemed 
wholly short of its necessities, Mr. Forrest offered his services 
itthe theatre for one night, gratuitously The result of thie 
charitable exercise of his talents and acquirements, may be 
gathered trom the following letter, which we publish without 
the consent or knowledge of the receiver 
New-Orleans, May 9, 1°29. 

Roard of directors of 
held this 


‘Sin—At a special meeting of the 
the society for the relief of destitute orphan boys 
dav, I was instructed to address you in the name of the board, 
and to pray you to accept of their most grateful ac knowledg 
ments fur the generous and gratuitous display of your fine 
faculties and powers last evening, at the American theatre, in 
behalf of the institution under their control 

Lam persuaded, sir, that it will long be a subject of grate- 
ful reflection to you, that no individual in Louisiana hes, either 
by donation or otherwise, so substantially subserved the mte 
rests of this institution as yoursell The efficent andl thus 
kindly and oppertunely extended, has but mere used the re 
gard of the citizens of New-Orleans for you personally amd 
called forth their warmest wishes for your health and future 
prosperity, 

‘You are now hailed as the presiding genius of the drama 
in America; nor can it be doubted that future study, observa. 
tion, and experience, together with the influence of that just 
and honourable pride which, as an American, you tecl in su» 
taining your own reputation, will enable vou vet to add tresher 
laurels to the wreath with which your youthful brows have 
been encircled 

* Ladd, for your information, that the reecipts of the house, 
on the oceasion of the benefit given by you last evening, were 
upwards of thirteen handred dollars, Very respectfully, sir, 
your obedient servant L.. ©, Deuxcas, Nee ehary 


Esq. New-Orleans 


Epwis Foraeret 


—Our readers—say the editors of the Albany 


Buried alive 


Daily Advertiser—have observed an advertisement stating that 


a vault has been erected for the cle prosit of the dead, for a 


certain period, to guard against resurrection men, On Sun 


day afternoon, the first body was deposited in that vault, A 


few hours afterwards, the person having the care of it return 
ed for the purpose of getting something which he had for 
gotten While he was opening the outer door he heard a noise 
inside, and he supposed it was caused by the person who had 
just been unterred.  "Phough his hair stood erect with aflright, 
his humanity prompted hin to save the unfortunate imprison 


he unlocked the inner door, which is of iron 


ed being, an 
He then ensconced hioselt behind the outer door, and called 
to the supposed ghost within to push open the door and thus 


liberate himself. The contined person did so; and on making 


] 


his 1p pearatice he proved to be, not the dead man who had 


I 
been buried, but a real living being, whe from seme cause had 


remained inthe vault when it was closed, and whe, had it not 
wen for the fortunate circumstance of the sexton returning 
to get What he had forget, would very likely have perished in 
his gloomy prison house 


1 ‘ j neu Mr. John Augustus Stone, to whom 
was lately awarded the premium of five hundred dollars for 
in Tndian tragedy, has also obtained the prize of fifty dollars 
otlered by Mr. Dixon, for the best connec song. Really this same 


Stone is a jewel on literature, and bids far to be set in gold, 


‘ rr This tascinating and unrivalled actress 
commences a short engagement at the Park theatre on Mon- 
day next. The stinple announcement of this fact is sufficient 


to insure full and fashionable houses 
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BRUCE'S CALL. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


AS SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER, AT THE PARK THEATRE. 


A MAESTOSO. 


Clansmen up! 
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fore the sun gangs down the glen, At 


and mareh a- wa! 


Clansmen up, and march a - wa! Marcha - wa! march awa’ 


——- a 


Bannockburn our highland men, 


March a - wa! march a-wa! 


Gath-er to the 





pi-broch ca! For the Bruce and Scotland's glo - ry 
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Gather to the 


pibroch 
















ca! For the Bruce and Seot-land’s glo- ry. Be - 










+ On bright green fields with bloody pen, Shall write a Scot,-tish sto - ry. 
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Clans-men up, andmarch a- wa! 
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Scot-land’s glo - ry. 
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Mind thee this, my gallant bands ! So just take off your bonnets noo, England's banners waving high! Sut like the winds we soon shall bla 
Gallant bands! gallant bands ! And say taurewell to those ve loo; Waving high! waving high! Those Sasnoch silken clouds awa. 
Scotland's honour's in vour hands Then on, my lads, to meet the toe Darkness o'er vour ain blue sky And their glistenin: g spears we'll crack in twa 
See her banners waving o'er ye. Forthe Bruce and Scotland's glory. Clansmen, &c. | And her spears flash fire before ve For the Bruce and Scotland ‘sglory. Clansmen, &e 





To TAKE HONEY WITHOUT DESTROYING THE BEES.—The | 


following 
nerally practised in France. In the dusk of the 
nthe bees are quietly lodged, approach the hive 


the bees is g 
evening, why 
and turn it vently over 
pit previously prepared to receive it, with its bottom upwards, 


easy method of taking honey without destroying | 


Having steadily placed it in a small | 


cover it with a clean new hive which has been properly pre- 
pared with a few sticks acroas the inside of it, and rubbed | 


with aromatic herbs, and having carefully adjusted the mouth 
of each hive to the other so that no aperture remains between 
them, take a small stick and beat gently the outside of the 
lower hive for about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, in 
which time the bees will leave their cells in the lower hive and 
ascend to the higher one, 
all its little tenants, and place it on the stand from which the 
other hive was taken. 


| 


Then gently lift the new hive with | 


This should be done some time in the | 


week before midsummer-day, that the bees may have ume | 


before the summer flowers are faded to lay in a new stock of | 


honey, which they will not fail to do for their subsistence | 
through the winter 

Croosine a wire.—It shows the want of a lofty spirit to 
choose a wife chietly from considerations of property. But | 
this is freguently done by those who hold their heads high in 
society, and look above their less opulent neighbours, who have | 
too much spirit and too much honour to marry from such | 
mercenary motives. ‘The connexion must necessarily be a 
state of dependence, and can confer no real merit on the man 
who stoops tok. But the dishonour would be much greater, 
and render one liable to the charge of a positive immorality, 
who should make shipwreck of the plighted aflections of a | 
Virtuous woman, to become affianced to one of wealth, even | 
if possessed of many amiable attributes, 

When a woman bestows on you her best affections, and 


leans on you for support, you must be destitute alike of prin- 


You have 
and can vou betray or forsake her; 
| espee ially when it is recollected that your assiduities and your 
, vows have produced her attachment ? You mz iV meet another 
of equal elegance, and of more beauty and wealth ; 

no excuse for violating the most sacred engagement. 


| ciple and feeling to desert her for wealth or fame 
her love and confide “nce, 


but this is 

And it 
would be no greater crime in the sight of heaven to thrust a 
| | poniard into her bosom, than to wound he ‘Tr spirit by desertion 
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